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Scalamandré “Grimmings 
are EXCLUSIVE because: 


i. THEY ARE DESIGNED AND MANUFACTURED 
EXCLUSIVELY BY SCALAMANDRE SILKS, IN 
THEIR OWN MILLS. WE PURCHASE NO TRIM- 
MINGS WHATEVER FROM OUTSIDE SOURCES. 


y | THEY ARE SOLD ONLY BY SCALAMANDRE SILKS, 
DIRECT TO THE DECORATOR; NO OTHER OR- 
GANIZATION, JOBBER OR RETAILER IS LI- 
CENSED NOR PERMITTED TO SELL THEM. 


CO west original and distinctive pure silk trim- 
mings, whether in reproduction of antique and period 
designs or following the contemporary mood, are unex- 
celled in quality as are Scalamandré fabrics . . . in fact, the 
design and manufacture of trimmings was first begun by us 
because trimmings of smartness and quality suitable for use 


with Scalamandré fabrics were not available elsewhere. 


It is understandable that the popularity of these 
trimmings with decorators should be such as to tempt others 
to claim their origination or availability. Nevertheless, we 
ask the decorator to remember that genuine Scalamandré 
trimmings are created only by, and obtainable only through, 


Scalamandre Silks. 
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iene Silks : 


MANUFACTURERS OF FINE DRAPERY, UPHOLSTERY FABRICS & TRIMMINGS 


iL 598 Madison Avenue ,Wew. York a 


BOSTON @ CHICAGO e LOS ANGELES 
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SINE PORNI TURE 


IN THE ‘7RENCH “SRADITION 


BRUNOVAN, INC. 


SYLVAIN BRUNO, PRESIDENT 


383 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 
LOS ANGELES: CHAS. H. JOHNSTONE * 816 S. Figueroa St. 


DALLAS: DECORATOR’S GALLERY ©® Santa Fe Building 
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GENUINE 
WOOD IN A 


PLASTIC 
SHEET 


AND 
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ECAUSE you want the qualities of a plastic table top you do not 
have to give up having your restaurant finished in handsome 
wood grains, You can have genuine wood finishes—in a plastic sheet. 


The photograph shows one of the handsome modern units of 
Murray’s, a leading Canadian restaurant chain just installed at 
Ottawa. The table tops are Formica “Realwood” Ribbon Mahogany. 


This fine wood has been made spot proof and cigarette proof by 
incorporation in a Formica sheet. It is chemically inert and non- 
porous; it is not brittle; it has been cured under more than 1200 
Ibs. of pressure to the inch and is very hard and durable. The finish 
of the wood is wonderfully clear —and it will not become yellow 
and cloudy with age. 


This same superlative material is available also for wall paneling, 
counter paneling and doors. When you have a really fine room to 
install be sure to consider Formica Realwood. Literature on request. 


Formica Insulation Co., 4660 Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati, O. 
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FOR MERL Y 
INTERIOR DECORATOR 


For August—a new INTERIORS’ Portfolio 


America's leading interior designers 
have contributed twenty-four pages of 
their latest and best work for our next 
issue, to make a special portfolio of 
which this magazine is frankly proud. 
It will include homes, apartments, fac- 
tories, restaurants, shops, theatres, 
and dozens of other types of work, and 
should be valued by everyone interested 
in the field of interior decoration. 


CHARLES E. WHITNEY. 


PUBLISHER 


FRANCIS de N. SCHROEDER 


EDITOR 


GLADYS WELLS LAWRENCE 


ASSOCIATE EDITOR 


COSTANTINO NIVOLA 


ART EDITOR 
+ 


FOREIGN CORRESPONDENTS 


BASEDEN BUTT, ENGLAND 


MAUDE T. FERRIERE 
F R A N Cc E 


INTERIORS IS PUBLISHED MONTHLY BY THE WHITNEY PUBLISHING 
COMPANY, PUBLICATION OFFICE, 34 NORTH CRYSTAL STREET, 
EAST STROUDSBURG, PA. EXECUTIVE AND EDITORIAL OFFICES, 
11 EAST 44TH STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y., PHONE VANDERBILT 
6-2954. JOHN R. FRITTS, ADVERTISING MANAGER. SUBSCRIPTION 
PRICE $2.00 PER YEAR, $3.00 FOR 2 YEARS IN THE U. S. AND 
ITS POSSESSIONS. CANADA, $2.50 PER YEAR, FOREIGN, $3.00 
PER YEAR. FOR THE TRADE ONLY. PRICE 25C PER COPY. 
COPYRIGHT 1941 BY THE WHITNEY PUBLISHING COMPANY. 
ALL RIGHTS RESERVED. PRINTED IN U. S. A. ENTERED AS 
SECOND CLASS MATTER AT THE POST OFFICE AT EAST 
STROUDSBURG, PA., UNDER THE ACT OF MARCH 3, 1879. 
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Letters to the Editor 

Editorial 

The Swansons Design and Furnish a Home 
Designing Today’s Furniture 

California Showroom 

America’s Tradition, in Miniature 

Flower Market 
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Shopping Made Fun 

Again, a Yankee Invades the South 
Accessories Gathered From the Four Corners 
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DECORATORS WERE DARING SOULS .... 


Oven - ! 
































All of the stuffiness of the “red plush” era 
couldn't smother the creative urge. There 
were determined young men about... with 
a light in their eyes and the intention of 
doing something about the interior atrocities 
of the period. 


L. C. Chase and Company was not far be- 
hind. We were seeing a lot of red plush our- 
selves. In fact, we made a goodly part of it 
on the first power looms for weaving pile- 
fabrics. It would have been very dull of us 
not to have anticipated a change. 


We did. In fact, we went what seemed 
completely overboard. We started making 


CHASE VELVET MOHAIR upholstery in apple 
green and gold ... as well as red. 


Decorators of that early day liked it! 


That was sufficient inspiration to guide our 
future. Today we have so many “decorator 
shades” that we defy your most eccentric 
client to give you a color headache we can- 
not cure, right off the piece. 


Keep in mind that the CHASE VELMO and 
SEAMLOC carpet lines probably include just 
the elusive shades you seek, as well as the 
contrasting or harmonizing upholstery and 
carpet colors you must have. May we send 
swatches of the new designs and colors? 






















L. C. CHASE AND COMPANY 
295 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


Offices: Boston, Detroit, Chicago, Los Angeles 
Mills: Sanford, Me., Reading, Mass., Troy, N. H. 
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WHAT IS AN INDUSTRIAL DESIGNER? 


ARGELY because of the breadth of its 

scope, “Industrial Design” is a very 
misleading term as used today. The 
word “industrial”, coming from “industry”, 
covers a wide field full of ramifications, 
while “design” has been subject to count- 
less interpretations since the very begin- 
nings of man, The artist, for example, and, 
to a large extent, the layman, has always 
thought of design in terms of pattern and 
color—the decorative treatment of a sur- 
face. To the engineer, on the other hand, 
design means structure, with emphasis di- 
vided among function, materials, produc- 
tion techniques, and costs. 


Design has its source in a concept, and to 
objectify this concept, organization and 
critical control of all conditioning factors 
are necessary. It is therefore a mistake to 
think that design is solely an inspirational 
activity. It calls for more than the im- 
agination to create. It calls for the collec- 
tion of all available information, an under- 
standing of all conditioning factors, a logi- 
cal analysis and synthesis of all this infor- 
mation in terms of these conditioning fac- 
tors, and, finally, a specific organization 
and development. 


Thus it is true that design engineers work- 
ing in industry (and there are thousands 
of them) might legitimately call them- 
selves industrial designers. Yet to those 
who have closely followed the full devel- 
opment of design for industry and are best 
qualified to speak, it is the contribution 
of the artist-designer and not the engineer 
which fits into the current interpretation 
of the term “industrial design”. 


For industrial design, as it is recognized 
today, deals with the appearance factor of 
those products made in mass by the ma- 
chine. And, obviously, mass production 
cannot exist without mass acceptance. Ex- 
perience teaches us emphatically _ that, 
whatever the reason, great numbers of peo- 
ple like the same things. That simple fact 
is the basis of successful mass production 
and mass distribution, for between mass 
production and mass distribution, or sales, 
lies the all-important essential of mass aec- 
ceptance. 


Mass acceptance demands a fully devel- 
oped design before the process of manu- 
facturing begins—fully developed not only 
as it relates to human needs, function, ma- 
terials, machine-production techniques, and 
costs, but also in those aesthetic attributes 
controlling its appearance — distinction, 
timeliness, and, appeal. It is in this re- 
spect that industrial design differs vastly 
and essentially from handicraft design, 





which is, by its very nature, one of im- 
provisation as the work progresses. Handi- 
craft design concerns itself with limited 
production and is characterized by irregu- 
lar and individual treatment sometimes 
quite personal in nature, and_ therefore 
relatively high in cost. Industrial design, 
on the other hand, deals with vast, mul- 
tiple production, is characterized by pre- 
cision and uniformity, and is consequently 
comparatively low in cost and impersonal 
in quality. 


Here, then, for the first time in the history 
of the world is a new situation, demanding 
additional study through new techniques, 
and additional talent—that of the artist- 
designer. For, in other words, the design 
development must be perfected not merely 
to a point sufficient to carry an item 
through production, but also in those in- 
tangible qualities which create in the buy- 
ing public the desire for possession. 


With the aesthetic limitations inevitable 
among engineers, production technicians, 
and workers on the one hand, and sales 
and advertising men on the other, there 
has arisen an urgent need for the artist- 
designer with an engineering, production, 
and merchandising viewpoint; one who 
can bring to the work of his technical and 
commercial associates the essential ele- 
ments of timeliness, good taste, and aes- 
thetic invention—all attributes which stim- 
ulate and achieve mass acceptance. 


Throughout history, vital creative design 
has expressed a specific purpose; it has 
been the people’s answer to the problems 
presented them by their age and their lo- 
cality. It has exploited those things which 
they had, and adapted itself to the lack of 
those things which they had not. Always 
it has remained consistent with certain 
rigid limitations, and the principles of de- 
sign, combined with a sense of fitness and 
directness, have never varied. To be sure, 
a Greek temple is beautiful beyond the 
fact that it satisfied a specific need, be- 
cause it embodies certain universal prin- 
ciples and attributes, but to appropriate 
its design for a bank or a library is as 
great an anacronism as to provide the city 
hall with a moat and a drawbridge. 


The great races of the past possessed no 
tricks or secrets: they simply solved their 
problems and fulfilled their needs by using 
the best means they had at hand. To go 
on forever copying the past, accepting the 
burdens and limitations of tradition, is to 
deny ourselves opportunities undreamed 
of before. 





By DONALD R. DOHNER 
SUPERVISOR OF THE DEPARTMENT OF 
INDUSTRIAL DESIGN, PRATT INSTITUTE 


The hand-workman in the days prior to 
the advent of the machine took a very per- 
sonal attitude toward his work; his repu- 
tation as a master craftsman stood or fell 
by it. He must, of necessity, study and 
modify his designs, constantly setting a 
higher goal for himself. He took into con- 
sideration the function of that which he 
was designing, and the possibilities and 
limitations of his materials. Except in a 
very few instances, he used his tools hon- 
estly and directly. Within him was the in- 
herent desire to create not only a good 
and useful article, but one pleasing to the 
senses of sight and touch. And such pleas- 
ure is not dependent upon chance; con- 
sciously or unconsciously there must be 
reason behind it, and this the good crafts- 
man at his bench was able to supply. Thus, 
that which he created for use, he often en- 
dowed also with those enduring qualities 
of art, and we see them treasured in our 
museums today. 


All this the machine changed. It was 
rapid, impersonal, and performed its work 
with precision and uniformity. It was, in 
a word, efficient, and people became so 
preoccupied with this efficiency that they 
completely lost sight of the essential fact 
that the machine is merely another teol 
with which to work. It cannot think, nor 
plan, nor modify; it merely accomplishes 
whatever mechanical function it is de- 
signed to accomplish, and nothing more. 
And the creation of a work of art is not 
a matter of the tools employed, but of the 
human agency which employs them—of 
delicate perceptions, strong convictions, 
and the talent so to control the principles 
of design as to achieve those attributes of 
organization and unity. 


Yet with the introduction of the machine 
the skilled artisan and fine craftsman were 
pushed more and more into the _ back- 
ground. 


Many products were turned out in vast 
quantities; vast numbers of people could 
enjoy things which kings could not have 
a century before. Inevitably, all sense of 
fine appearance and distinction disap- 
peared; art was divorced from everyday 
living and relegated to the status of an oe- 
easional luxury. The creative faculty died 
out among the masses, and taste declined 
to the lowest level in centuries. The world 
was entering the first stage of its great in- 
dustrial era—the pioneering stage. 


To the pioneer the practical alone is of 
importance. The world is utilitarian to 
him, and only after these needs have been 
satisfied does he reach out after the finer 
things of life. And such a_ point 
was eventually (Continued on page 42) 
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BASTARD ART 


Sir: 

1 have just finished thumbing through 
your May issue of ‘Interiors’ and it has 
left me both puzzled and annoyed. 

1 simply cannot believe you are serious 
or honest with yourself when you spot- 
light articles describing tricky decorating. 
For that is exactly what those rooms at 
Lord and Taylors are—tricky, stylistic 
and bizarre. Designed with the tongue 
in the cheek, to get publicity where none 
is due—and they unfortunately get it. 
It seems to me that the world has enough 
troubles with which to cope without hav- 
ing to spew out this bastard art. 

May | take a moment of your time to 
analyze the lower picture of page 
twenty-five? In the first place it is en- 
tirely without poise or repose. The tex- 
tures of the woods instead of being in- 
teresting is merely confusing. There is 
such a contradiction of line that it would 
be almost impossible to decide which 
chair to sit upon, and there is a definite 
suggestion cf a leaky rcof. In the Pent 
House Living Room Mrs. Whitney and 
not Mr. Pahiman is the one who invites 
you to rest your eyes a moment. I like 
Grant Wood. | like the sly way he pokes 
fun at us, the absolute essentialness of 
every detail and the utter lack of sur- 
plus line or spotting. | admire him for 
adopting a style and being loyal to it and 
incorporating a basic knowledge of 
drawing and color and a fine sense of 
the psychology of American suppression 
and repression, but—someone tock a 
nose dive when they used “Adolescence” 
in the Pahiman setting on page twenty- 
four. Oh yes, it describes the rcom 
beautifully, but why waste good Idaho 
corn feeding chickens to be squeezed 
to death between crystal and candles? 
They look like the prey of the butcher 
bird, or the otherwise known Northern 
Shrike. Look it up. I presume the 
geraniums are to hold the hearth stone 
down and fer summer use only. Of 
course we might surmise that they are to 
keep the chickens from being too utterly 
lonely—or to keep them from going to 
roost on the ceiling as they certainly 
would, if some-one hadn't had an after- 
thought. And tea from the mantel, re- 
minds me of my first riding days, and 
as memory goes back | don’t know 
which is more painful, the lameness or 
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the memory of the guinea pink glass cur- 
tains in the Adolescent room. 

Now we all make mistakes—I never 
complete a job | don’t wish | could have 
done it better. 1! believe that is true of 
any real artist and perhaps that is why 
| am so impatient with department store 
decorating. | feel that as a group we 
decorators have a God given opportunity 
to help build an artistic concept in this 
country that will be a candle gleam 
amid the ruins of Europe for the next 
fifty years—for they must inevitably face 
a practical reconstruction before they 
can converge upon a new and far reach- 
ing artistic one. It should be so that 
Europe could look to us as industry today 
is looking to the vital youth of its artisans 
and scientists and designers, and find 
here something to respect and adopt, 
even if it must be adapted further for 
their needs. 

Things cannot exist if any one of those 
principles are absent. If the artists and 
the magazines of this country would 
make a concerted effort to teach quality 
and beauty, and teach it as fanatically 
as Russia teaches communism or Germany 
Nasism—then though brave Greece may 
fall she would have in us a worthy suc- 
cessor. Instead we are swayed by waves 
of fear and negative thinking, we are led 
to the slaughter by minority groups and 
hypnotized by mob psychology, until we 
can’t think above the dollar mark. Rus- 
sia has and will fail because she had no 
other measure than the material one. She 
has nothing to contribute to the soul of 
her people and what was her heritage has 
been sold for a mess of potage, must we 
come to the same dead end? Let us give 
our people substitute bread, let us wear 
sackcloth clothing, but save to us that 
vital spark that must be present to re- 
kindle a world that is in ashes about our 
feet. 

| am as surprised as you, no doubt are, 
at the turn this letter has taken, but this 
thing has been fermenting in my mind 
for weeks and you were the unfortunate 
one to lift the lid . . . Thank you for 
staying with me. 

Bertha West Nealy 

New York City 


Don’t mention it. 


MORE SCULPTORS AND PAINTERS? 
Sir: 

It seems to me that a magazine devoted 
to the finishing touches of a building 
should have a real! place in the building 
profession. Your magazine seems to 
be doing just that. 

| hope you add to your magazine the 
work of sculptors and painters who are 
definitely trying to do work that is a 
part of the building. 

Alden B. Dow 

Midland, Michigan 


ROSES FROM ROHDE 

Sir: 

For a long time | have been meaning to 
congratulate you upon the very fine 
magazine you are publishing. It seems 
to be broadening its scope with each 
issue, and is to be particularly com- 
mended for its intelligent attitude toward 
modern design. 

Gilbert Rohde 

New York City 


DECORATORS OBSOLETE? 

Sir: 

I’ve just received your June issue and 
while | agree with your excellent edi- 
torial ‘‘Great Days’’ and your discreet 
waving of flags for good design, how 
many of your readers know good design 
when they see it? 

Your magazine is called INTERIORS. It 
is supposed to be written to and for 
those who have some interest in well 
done (not fried) interiors. 

The public, for some unknown reason, 
has acquired a distrust of the decora- 
tor’s ability to create a liveable home. 
This “be your own decorator’ trend is 
gaining such momentum that if it is not 
counteracted, the decorating profession 
will wake up some day to find itself 
obsolete. 

The time for superficiality is nearly gone; 
the time for true fundamentals is at 
hand. 

Can’t you reflect the needs of the con- 
sumer so that a better public relations 
job can be done by the decorators, the 
designers or what ever you may call 
them? Can’t you show up their short- 
comings (delicately, of course; they are 
sensitive souls) ? 

Gladys Miller 

New York City 


WALDORF BAR 

Sir: 

Please be advised that there is a state- 
ment appearing in your June 1941 issue 
of INTERIORS on page 33, displaying a 
print of the men’s bar at the Waldorf 
Astoria, New York City, and that the 
installation was made by one of our 
competitors. 

The statement is absolutely incorrect. 
This installation was made by Jacob 
Froehlich Cabinet Works in the fall of 
1934, and has been widely circulated by 
us as evidence of our ability to do a first 
class cabinet work. 

Charles Froehlich 

New York City 


Deepest apologies, and a rebuke to the 
competitor. The Jacob Froehlich Cab- 
inet Works are not only responsible for 
the handsome new Waldorf bar—but for 
the equally impressive bar of the Lido 
Cafe, shown on page 30, of the same 
issue. 
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FESTOON 





NEW FRIEZES 
AND 
BORDERS 





The borders and friezes illustra- 
ted on this page are included in CHRYSANTHEMUM 
a complete spiral bound book 
(138’x13”) available to the 
trade at $2.00. 
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WALLPAPERS TOTHE TRADE EXCLUSIVELY 
740 RUSH STREET CHICAGO 








GREEK KEY 








ROPE 


NEW YORK LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS 
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STRIPED FOR HANDSOME SERVICE 


A Jacquard Novelty Stripe 
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its styled with an eye for tomorrow. 


Decorators will find this versatile, 
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New York 


BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO 
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HE Office of Production Management is making life very com- 
plicated for Interior Designers. Brass and chromium plate are 
difficult to come by, and as for aluminum! In no time at all there 
won't be any. Mahogany and other rare woods are waiting on 
tropical docks for ships to carry them north. The plastics industry 
is all confused with defense orders, and a great many of our 
oldest and most valued subscribers are beginning to get the 
frets. The world they knew,—the world that we too were brought 
up in, is taking a good many knocks. 


And yet we cannot help feeling that the Office of Production 
Management has done the profession of Interior Design a great, 
if slightly left handed service. No aluminum! No brass! And no 
A S Pp U R T 9 one knowing how much longer we can continue to get the hard- 


woods and fabrics to which we have become accustomed! That 
E N T £ Rm Pp RR I s E should not be a hardship, but a spur to enterprise. 


Genius, like good wine, grows on stony soil. To flourish it must 
have problems to face and handicaps to overcome, If the present 
crisis and its disruption of normal practices and productions only 
sets designers to thinking of new things they can do, new mate- 
rials they can use, new processes they can develop, instead of 
slavishly copying the work of other men, then it will have been 
the best thing that could have happened for the future of Amer- 
ican design. 


Two hundred years ago, mahogany, brought north from the 
Caribbean, was much more fashionable than it is today. It was 
also twice as expensive, a fact which forced our own early 
cabinet makers to use the curly maple of which we are now so 
proud. Every modern designer knows about maple, and 
fortunately there is plenty of it left. But what about the bird’s eye 
maple so popular in the late McKinley period? Has any recent 
designer tried modern stains and finishes, and most ot all modern 
design, on that neglected material? 





Bamboos and rattans are popular right now, but they all have 
to be imported. Our own furniture makers are just beginning 
to use the sycamore and elm which English designers have 
imported laboriously from the United States for several years. 
Nobody has done more to develop new uses for its products than 
the manufacturers of plastics, and almost certainly there will 
be plastics enough for all of us for many years to come. But 
just suppose there weren't. Remember great grandmother's 
papier maché tabouret? Has anyone made a papier maché 
with modern casein glues? 


Frankly we don’t know as much about these things as we should, 
but this much we do know: in any art, too much material and 
too wide a choice is the surest cause of mental indigestion. John 
Galsworthy kept himself busy for twenty years recording the 
adventures of a single family, the Forsyths. No modern composer 
has better understood the intricacies of a 100 piece orchestra 
than Richard Strauss; but Johann Sebastian Bach built a repu- 
tation that will live forever in “The Well Tempered Clavicord”— 
exercises for the ten fingers of one man’s hands.__F. de N.S. 
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CHARLES J. KOEBEL RESIDENCE FROM THE REAR, SHOWING THE SKILL- 
FULLY TAPERED GARDEN WALL OF TAWNY BRICK WHICH GIVES PRIVACY 
AT ITS UPPER END AND AN UNOBSTRUCTED VIEW AT THE BOTTOM. 
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When the Charles J. Koebels of Detroit decided to build 
a home on fashionable if overcrowded Grosse Pointe, 
they picked one of the most talented families in the 
whole Detroit area to fix things up for them: Architect 
Eliel and his son Eero Saarinen; his daughter Pipsan 
Saarinen, and her husband J. Robert F. Swanson. 
Actually the senior Saarinen had no more to do with 
this house than would any architect who shares an 
office with his children and remains on the best of 
terms with them all. The house, of variegated tawny 
brick, with large plate glass windows in the modern 
Finish tradition, and heavily accented overhanging 
cornices to shield them from the Michigan summer 
sun, looks like what the world has come to expect 
from the Saarinens, but it should be credited to Brother- 
in-Law J. Robert F. Swanson, and the interiors should 
be credited to his good wife Pipsan. In furnishing the 
Koebel house Mr. and Mrs. Swanson have done more 
than design a group of handsome blonde furniture for 
a rich man’s home, they have made a complete line 
of related pieces, sold their designs to a prominent 
manufacturer, and made them available to the generai 
public. It is furniture that should appeal mightily to 
New York's short legged Mayor La Guardia. Table, 
desk and bureau tops are thirty inches high instead of 
the customary forty-two. 

We also strived” writes Mr. Swanson, “to get a satis- 
factory round table that could be extended still main- 
taining its round shape in a simple way, and achieved 
this by developing a suitable bracket.” i.e. the curved 
Swanson table leaves fit round the table, not in the 
table. 

Because life at Grosse Pointe grows rough at times 
many of the occasional tables in the Swanson designed 
furniture have stainless steel tops. Another piece which 
they have found very popular is a bar buffet for tea 
and cocktail parties opening from both sides, and lined 
for security's sake with sheets of stainless steel. 
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DESIGN AND FURNISH A HOME 





THE LOWER HALL. 


THE TAN AND RED TUFTED RUGS AND MATCH- 


ING STAIR CARPET WERE WOVEN AT CRANBROOK. NOTE SKILL- 


FUL USE OF VERTICAL ACCENTS 








IN THE TALL STAIR PALINGS. 




















THE SWANSONS DESIGN A HOME 





THE RUBBER BONE IS A DECORATIVE NOTE SUPPLIED BY THE 
SETTER. REST OF THE REED FURNITURE WAS CAREFULLY 
CHOSEN TO BLEND WITH BUCKSKIN BRICK WALLS. NOTE CEILING SKYLIGHT. 


Life, and insect life in particular being what it is, the 
screened porch has long been a major part of the 
typical American home. We should like to call par- 
ticular attention to the porch shown above, which Mr. 
Swanson has designed for the Koebel house. It is 
considerably more than a copper wired refuge from 
buzzers and biters. With its shrewdly curved end wall, 
and the open skylight to dramatize the bamboo rods 
in the ceiling, it has genuine architectural merit. So 
too has the semi-circular dining room with its extremely 
nordic ceiling fixture, but good looking dining rooms 
are easier to find than good looking screened porches. 
Those who find it difficult to remember just who the 
Saarinens, their brothers and their sisters, are, might 
be reminded that senior partner Eliel Saarinen was the 
young Finnish architect who came to this country many 
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STILL ANOTHER SAARINEN CONTRIBUTED TO THE DINING ROOM. 
GAY CERAMICS IN WALL NICHES ARE BY LILIAN SWANN SAARINEN. 
THE ROUND TABLE EXPANDS CONCENTRICALLY. 


years ago and established a national reputation by not 
winning the contest to design the Chicago Tribune 
tower. 

The judges picked a heavily gothic, ornate design by 
Raymond Hood, but almost every architectural writer 
in the country found Saarinen’s design so much better 
that his reputation grew much faster than if he had 
actually won the competition. Privately, Prizewinner 
Hood agreed with them and secretly swore never to do 
another Copybook Gothic skyscraper. Raymond Hood 
went on to design the Daily News and McGraw-Hill 
buildings in New York, of which no modern architect 
need be ashamed, and to do most of the preliminary 
work on Rockefeller Center. 

At the time of Raymond Hood's death he and his 
old rival Eliel Saarinen were on the best of terms. 
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FAMILIAR TO EVERY SWEDE ARE SUCH CORNER FIREPLACES 
AS THIS, AND THE BUILT IN BEDS THAT NESTLE UP TO THEM. 
THIS ONE SERVES IN THE KOEBEL’S DAUGHTER’S LIVING ROOM. 


THE SWANSONS DESIGN 


VARYING SHADES OF BLUE AND EGGSHELL WHITE ARE THE 
COLORS OF THE OWNERS’ BEDROOM. APART FROM LAMPS, ALL THE 
LIGHTING IS INDIRECT AND FLUORESCENT. 
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THE LIVING ROOM. THE SIDE OF THE EASY CHAIR IN THE 
FOREGROUND LIFTS UP TO MAKE A HANDY, GIN PROOF TABLE. 
THE BUFFET, AGAINST BACK WALL, IS LINED WITH STAINLESS STEEL. 


BOY’S ROOM IN THE LOEBEL HOUSE IS IN VARYING SHADES 
OF BROWN, WITH BLACK ACCENTS. WOVEN CANE FURNITURE 
IS PURPOSELY DIFFERENT FROM THAT IN THE REST OF THE HOUSE. 
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MAHOGANY BREAKFRONT CABINET WITH YEW WOOD INLAYS AND LEA- 
THER LINED WRITING BED, $730.50 (RETAIL)—BAKER FURNITURE CO. 


“My reaction to the modern furniture picture is that of a 
manufacturer as well as a designer, It is very easy for 
somebody who is wholly interested in the artistic to 
criticize manufacturers, as theirs is not the job of keeping 
the wheels turning. 

“We, in our factory, have on several occasions thought 
that we ought te make some modern furniture. We went 
so far as to give ‘carte blanche’ commissions to leading 
modernists, who were to give us what they said the public 
was pining for in the way of furniture. In one instance 
we built a complete apartment so that there could be no 
criticism that we were not doing our best to sell the 

furniture, but even with all the expense and effort, we 
were unable to make a success of the venture. 

“The only way that a manufacturer can keep his factory 
running profitably is to make a product that the buying 
public wants. 

“In the middle ages, during the Renaissance and the (8th 
Century, there were the Kings, as Francois ist, the Church, 
the Medicis, and the patrons of the English cabinet 

makers who called the tune. Now all we have to tell 

us what kind of things we can sell is the buying public. 
“If the manufacturers make what the public does not 

want, he is soon in the bankruptcy court and his factory 

is empty. 

“As there is an increasing demand for modern there will 

be a correspondingly increased supply. The architects 

will then begin to build more and more modern houses and 
then the manufacturers of all things that go into our 

homes will have to design them to make them fit the new 
style. 


“| don’t think that the square (Please turn to page 42) 


DESIGNING TODAY'S FURNITURE 


WILLIAM MILLINGTON 





EBONIZED SYMMETRICAL GRAND, GOLD TRIMMED, DESIGNED BY MIL- 
LINGTON FOR BALDWIN CO. KEYBED IS 4 7”, $740.00 (RETAIL). 


A WALNUT SIDEBOARD WHICH SEEMS TO EPITOMIZE THE DESIGNER’S 
ADMIRATION FOR SKILLFUL CRAFTSMANSHIP—$385.00, BAKER FURN. CO. 
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DISPLAY BOX FRAMES SLIDE OUT TO FACILITATE TACKING 
OF RUG OR FABRIC TO WOOD PANEL BACK OF OPENING. 








CHAIR COVERINGS SUPPLY COLOR NOTES IN YELLOW; RUST, FLECKED 
WITH YELLOW AND GREEN; PUTTY, STRIPED IN GREEN, RUST, BROWN. 


PRACTICAL and attractive showroom has been de- 
signed by William Wagner for Klearflax Linen Looms, 
Inc., in Los Angeles. The color scheme has been pur- 
posely kept in pleasant but subdued tones. Wall areas, 
the ceiling and blinds are off-white. Cabinets and 
woodwork are of clear white pine finished in a deep 
honey stain. The floor covering is of spruce green. 
Recessed incandescent ceiling lights each have a squir- 
rel cage of aluminum bands which diffuses the light 
evenly over the floor area. Above the large rugs dis- 
played on swinging arms, a continuous line of fluores- 
cent tubes, concealed in a cornice and housed top and 
back by wood panelling, provides ample illumination. 
Opposite these hanging samples, the honey stained 
pine panelling extends to the ceiling, with three re- 
cessed shadow box displays, illuminated by fluores- 
cent tubes over an opening in the frame. 

Klearflax makes carpets and rugs of native grown flax, 
processing it from raw material to the finished product. 


COUNTER TOP COVERED BY SAMPLES, CONTINUES IN FRONT OF WIN- 
DOWS BUT AT SLIGHT ANGLE; BACK CONSISTS OF UTILITY SHELVES. 
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AMERICA’S TRADITION 
IN MINIATURE 





ACK home in Indiana when she was a little girl, 
Narcissa Niblack loved tiny things. Fifty years 
later with her hair iron gray, she still does, but it is 
fortunate for all of us that two very important things 
happened to her in the meantime: She went to art 
school, which not only greatly developed her taste, in 
choosing the minutiae she has always liked, but made 
her an extremely skillful craftsman in her own right: 
and she married James Ward Thorne, a vice president 
of Montgomery Ward, which enabled her to pursue her 
hobby devoid of financial worries. 

In 1930 Mrs. Thorne happened to be in Rome and 
found in an antique store a pair of tiny silver chan- 
deliers, one twelfth actual size. They changed her 
whole life. Instead of just collecting miniature clocks 
and furniture and pictures and books, why not make 
complete miniature rooms, perfect in scale and sound 
in design and tradition to show the development of 
decorative styles? 

The first series of Mrs. Thorne’s miniature rooms show- 
ing historic European styles ,was exhibited at the Chi- 
cago Century of Progress exhibition. Despite the fact 
that the Boston Museum of Fine Arts has the finest 
series of full size period rooms in the country, when 
these same rooms were shown there Director George 
Horace Edgell was forced to open his museum at 8:20 
instead of 9. 

“We had to do it,” he remarked petulantly, “because 
400 people were already yammering at the gates.” 
Other Thorne miniature rooms made a national sen- 
sation at the Flushing and San Francisco fairs, and 
now she has completed and placed on exhibition at 
the Chicago Art Institute a new series, of far greater 
interest to American citizens and to American de- 
signers. , 

These are American rooms, all 37 of them, showing 
the development of our taste and tradition from Seven- 
teenth Century New England to Twentieth Century 
San Francisco. The greater proportion of them are 
reproductions of actual rooms: Mount Vernon, Teudy 
Roosevelt's birth place, Andrew Jackson’s home, 
Thomas Jefferson’s Monticello, the Governor’s Palace 
at Williamsburg, etc., etc. The others are syntheses 
of several actual rooms, the better to illustrate a par- 
ticular style. 

Mrs. James Ward Thorne makes no effort to commer- 
cialize her hobby, but with the passing years she has 
found herself at the head of a miniature factory for 
miniature rooms that constantly employs between five 
and six people: draftsmen, photographers, wood- 
carvers. Mrs. Thorne herself paints and papers the 
walls and marbleizes the floors. The amazing repro- 
ductions of oriental rugs were made in the finest petit- 
point by the capable hands of Miss Lolita Lieske. Miss 
Lieske’s right hand, on the opposite page, holds the 
Sheraton chair from the Mount Vernon group. 
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PENNSYLVANIA DUTCH FARM, MILLBACH, PA., 1752. NOTE PAINTED 
WEDDING CHEST AND HAND CARVED MANTEL BEAM, WHICH IN THE ORIGINAL 
WAS TEN FEET LONG. A LILLIPUTIAN STIEGEL “VASE IS ON THE TABLE. 


AMERICA’S TRADITION IN MINIATURE 


JEREMIAH LEE MANSION, MARBLEHEAD, 1768. THE CARVED MANTEL IS AN 
ADAPTATION OF A CHRISTOPHER WREN DESIGN. THE QUEEN ANN 
ARMCHAIRS ARE IN YELLOW BROCADE, THE LITTLE CLOCK ACTUALLY WORKS. 
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Massachussetts, Pennsylvania, Virginia and the South. 
It would take a thousand miles of motoring for even an 
able antiquarian to find as good examples of Interior 
Design in the Thirteen Colonies as are shown on this 
and the opposite page. 

The Pennsylvania Dutch were not Dutch at all, but 
Moravian refugees from Germany. They brought with 
them their own heavy Rhenish furniture and also the 
gaily painted Bavarian and Tyrolean designs of their 
southern neighbors. 

The Jeremiah Lee Mansion, still standing, may have 
been typical of Christopher Wren’'s interiors, but it 
wasn't at all typical of frugal Marblehead, Mass. It 
cost £10,000, a scandalous sum to the Codfish Aris- 


- 
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MOUNT VERNON, 1787. THE WEST PARLOR. 
FURNITURE IS IN THE SHERATON STYLE, 
tocracy, and all the woodwork was imported from NOTE MINIATURE LOWESTOFT TEASET. 


England. 


People are apt to forget that Mount Vernon, the most 
famous Colonial house in America kelonged to the 
Washington family for 83 years before George Wash- 
ington inherited and enlarged it. All he did to the Wesi 
Parlor, for example was add the heavy Ionic doorway, 
shown in our photograph, and place his family coat of 
arms in the broken pediment over the mantel. 


The great houses of nostalgic Charleston had one 
characteristic that set them off from all other 18th 
Century American homes. They were invariably built 
sidewise to the street with their main rooms on 
the second floor, to benefit from the harbor breeze. 





CHARLESTON, 1806. BALLROOM OF GIBBES-SLOAN 
HOUSE AND WINDOW OF KING HOUSE COMBINED 
TO SHOW POPULARITY OF ADAM _ STYLE. 
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“QRH oME OF ANDREW JACKSON 
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THE HERMITAGE, ENTRANCE HALL, 1835. KEROSENE CHANDELIER WAS A ‘ x % 
LATER ADDITION, BUT SUCH A SCENIC WALLPAPER WAS PICKED OUT BY OLD It took the War, and the Nazi Luftwaffe to prove that Mrs. 2 

HICKORY HIMSELF. CORNER OF JACKSON'S STUDY SHOWS THROUGH AT LEFT. Thorne’s miniature rooms are not only fascinating as minutiae x - 
and valuable as historic documents, but extremely durable. : > 
Queen Elizabeth of England and Mrs. Thorne share in common a a e 
vivid interest in old furniture and an enthusiasm for Britain’s a : 
| great museum of decorative art: the Victoria and Albert in va c 
South Kensington. As a coronation present Mrs. Thorne presented = : 
to the Queen a reproduction of a typical Queen Anne panelled Bp x 
room such as might have been found in any of Christopher “: ° 
Wren’s great country houses. In turn, the Queen gave the room -—= ‘= me 
AMERICA’S TRADITION IN MINIATURE to the Kensington Museum. ot ee 
Shortly before Easter a high explosive bomb landed squarely on pee 

that wing of the museum. Most of the larger exhibits were % : 


ruined, but not Mrs. Thorne’s room. The photograph at right 
shows it immediately after the explosion. The lacquer screen 
was tipped over and a tiny picture knocked from the wall. That 


was all. London children were gaping at it joyfully the next day. 


28 EAST 20TH ST., NEW YORK, 1850. SURROUNDED BY THIS VICTORIAN 
ELEGANCE, THEODORE ROOSEVELT WAS BORN. JOHN H. BELTER WHO DE- 
SIGNED THE ROSEWOOD FURNITURE WAS AS POPULAR AS DUNCAN PHYFE. 











“QM HOME OF THEODORE ROOSEVELT 
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FLOWER MARKET 


Morris Ketchum, Jr., a young architect who has been nota- 
bly successful in the designing of shop interiors, herewith 
presents, specially for the readers of INTERIORS, his idea of 
a perfect florist’s shop. 

The best place to look at flowers, according to Mr. Ketchum, 
is outdoors in a garden, but a garden that is always June; 
never too hot, never too cold, and without bugs. Such a 
gardeg, either to be erected on a thirty by sixty foot corner 
lot or to occupy equivalent space in an existing building, is 
what he has drawn for us. 

To give the public a full view of the entire interior the out- 
side walls are all glass, from floor to ceiling. Whenever the 
weather is suitable two twenty foot sections of this wall, 
(shown by dotted lines on the accompanying plan) sink into 
the ground, and the public may stroll over the flagstone floor- 
ing of the shop as through a park. In winter or in rainy 
weather this movable sash is raised into place by motors in 
the basement. The rear wall is of fieldstone, and the support- 
ing columns wood enclosed. Translucent glass fills the space 
between the ceiling beams to conceal all-over lighting for the 
shop. The work space and refrigerator for exotic flowers is 
concealed behind a rambling fence of eight foot redwood 
pickets. At the street corner, the most valuable sales space, 
there is a sunken garden so that passers-by may look down 
on the turf, the flowers and the wall fountain exhibited there. 
Against the back wall is a raised terrace to show garden fur- 
niture, pottery, vases, etc., and where purchasers may write 
notes to go with their posies in privacy. At the right end of 
this terrace a series of poles act as supports for tropical 
vines. Large trees grow through the flagstone paving at cer- 
tain peints, around whose bases subsidiary garden arrange- 
ments can be made, and from these outer gardens, the most 
striking feature of the whole shop, giant seven foot wide 
wooden flower baskets lead through (Continued on page 46) 



































Marie M. Harbeck, Landscape Architect 
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DETAIL OF FLOWER DISPLAY 











ALWAYS JUNE IS THIS AIR CONDITIONED FLOWER 
GARDEN. GLASS WALLS SINK INTO THE GROUND 
WHENEVER GOD'S WEATHER IS EQUALLY FINE. 


ON RIGHT. FLOOR PLAN, SHOWING THE THREE 
LEVELS OF SALES SPACE, THE REVOLVING FLOWER 
TUBS AND THE CONCEALED WORK SPACE. 














Rendering by Nivola 
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NE of the most interesting developments in the 
decorative field during the past year has been the 
introduction of a photographic finish for furniture 
known as Di-Noc. Di-Noc is the finish invented by T. E. 
Reese. Mr. Reese is now vice president of the Di-Noc 
Mfg. Co., whose headquarters are in Cleveland. The 
New York office is at 295 Madison Avenue. This finish 
has been successfully employed by the automotive in- 
dustry for a number of years, principally on dash- 
boards, door panels, etc. 

First brought to the attention of the profession in 
September 1940, through its dramatic use by William 
Pahlmann, this finish, which puts a new face on fur- 
niture, has continued to intrigue interior designers with 
its ever widening possibilities of application. 
The term ‘photographic finish’ indicates but little to 
the average decorator who may not have had occa- 
sion to see this product in use, and the question, ‘’But 
what is Di-Noc?” is heard repeatedly. 
Because it is first of all a photographic process, it 
must be remembered that the variety of design themes 
is entirely unlimited. Having determined on a design 
motif to be reproduced—let us say bleached prima 
vera for example—the first step in creating Di-Noc is 
to photograph the wood grain. This is done with a 
highly sensitive camera which automatically separates 
color. Then a copper plate is engraved—for each color 
from the photograph of the pattern which is in turn 
run off in a very thin sheet of lacquer. Multiple colors 
make up the pattern in bleached prima vera: the solid 
background color and three tones which form the 
grain. Therefore, three separate lacquered sheets are 
required to reproduce this in Di-Noc. One sheet is for 
the solid, or base color, one contains the grain pattern, 
and a third top sheet is of plain, clear lacquer. These 
three layers become the finish and are equivalent to 
approximately six spray coats of lacquer. 
The utter control of color in this photographic process 
makes it possible not only to faithfully reproduce pat- 
terns in their original tones, but to produce any given 
pattern in any color. 
The actual application of Di-Noc is extremely simple— 
so simple in fact, that this very quality seems to lend 


DI-NOC AND ITS NI 
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BLEACHED PRIMA VERA DI-LON—A NEW WALL COVERING 
AVAILABLE IN WOOD GRAINS, MARBLES, LEATHERS, ETC. 


LAPIS LAZULI DI-NOC AS USED BY WILLIAM PAHLMANN. 
FRONT OF THIS CABINET IS OF WOVEN WHITE CANE. 
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NEW BABY, DI-LON 
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DI-LON IN LACED CANVAS PATTERN IS USED BY A. RUTLEDGE-SMITH, DE- 
SIGNER, ON THE WALLS OF A PRIVATE SUITE IN THE WALDORF-ASTORIA. 


AGAIN, DI-NOC IN LACED KIDSKIN IS USED BY WILLIAM PAHLMANN 
ON THE FRONT OF THE UNIT FURNITURE IN A PENTHOUSE BEDROOM. 
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it an element of magic. It may be applied to any 
wood, metal, glass or plastic surface which has been 
properly prepared. In applying it to a wood base, the 
wood is sealed just as it is in any case before it is 
finished. A diluted lacquer solvent is applied to the 
surface to be covered, then the Di-Noc is laid on and 
smoothed out. This solvent is obtainable from the 
Di-Noc company. Smoothing out the Di-Noc eliminates 
the excess liquid solvent, and the finished result is 
allowed to stand for two hours at ordinary room 
temperature. The action of ‘the lacquer solvent on the 
base wood and on the Di-Noc softens the two sur- 
faces, causing the Di-Noc lacquer film to become an 
integral part of the wood surface. This produces a 
smooth, permanent, waterproof surface. 

The price of Di-Noc, which is available to decorators 
in sheet form, varies somewhat according to the pat- 
tern, and of course, the quantity desired. A sheet of 


lapis lazuli Di-Noc, as used by Pahlmann on the 
modern Venetian cabinet which we illustrate, costs 


twelve cents a square foot. 

Now a product, Di-Lon, created by the same company 
and by the same photographic process, has just been 
introduced for the decorator’s use. Wood grains, 
marbles, unusual leathers, and a great number of 
novelty patterns are now available to interior designers 
on Di-Lon. This wall covering, according to its design, 
is produced in sheets or by the roll. In the case of 
wood grains, the process makes any indication of 
butting entirely invisible. Di-Lon wall coverings may 
be finished with a flat, semi-gloss or glossy surface, 
and are absolutely water proof. This waterproof sur- 
face allows any stains or dirt which might accumulate 
over a period of time to be washed off easily with 
ordinary soap and waiter. Di-Lon requires no special 
method of application. It is applied in exactly the 
same way as all other wall papers. 

Distributed by F. Schumacher & Company to the 
decorative trade, the retail price of a single roll, 30” 
wide, ranges from $3.75 to $4.50. The marble patterns 
are printed in sheets of about eleven square feet, and 
retail for about $1.80 each. Wood grains and leathers 
in sheet form sell for approximately $1.50 each. 











SHOPPING MADE FUN 





Flexing its muscles, the thoroughly solvent house of 
Lord & Taylor decided recently to follow the lead of 
many of its rivals and open a suburban shop in the 
New York Metropolitan area. 

For a site they chose Manhasset, Long Island, 15 miles 
from the Queensborough Bridge and yet within cannon 
shot of most of the well-to-do homes and country clubs 
in Nassau Caunty. For architect and designer they 
chose the firm of Raymond Loewy. His problem was 
an enticing one: to build a store to which suburban 
wives and mothers could come and buy clothes for 
the family, and at the same time get their hair done 
and their faces fixed. 

Because 90% of the customers arrive by automobile, 
one third of the plot is given up to parking space, and 
what show windows there are, stretch along the back 
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of the shop, from the auto park to the rear entrance. 
Because of the lucky fact that the ground on which 
the shop is built drops 18 feet from front to rear, Mr. 


Loewy was able to arrange street level entrances on 
the upper floor, where the suburban wife can buy her 
own dresses, shoes and bathing suits, and again on 
the lower floor where she may outfit the offspring and 
simultaneously have her own features refurbished. 

Because most of Lord & Taylor’s customers are in- 
stinctively conservative, Mr. Loewy has eschewed the 
frank use of naked concrete, and built this excellently 
proportioned modern building of whitewashed brick 
and imported fieldstone. But most of all, because he 
felt that the life of the suburban wife is often pretty 
grim, both he and Calvin McDonald who designed 
most of the furniture, determined to make this store a 
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THIS DELECTABLE DUMMY STANDS GUARD BY THE 
STORE’S LARGEST WINDOW, WHICH CAN BE SEEN 
FROM THE OUTSIDE ON THE OPPOSITE PAGE. HER 

DRESS, THE UPHOLSTERED CHAIRS AND THE WINDOW 
VALANCE ARE ALL PATRIOTICALLY RED AND WHITE. 





ON OPPOSITE PAGE. THE STEEP GRADE OF THE 
BUILDING’S PLOT ENABLED DESIGNER ARCHITECT 
RAYMOND LOEWY TO MAKE BOTH OF THE STORE’S 
FLOORS GROUND FLOORS. THERE ARE FEW SHOP 
WINDOWS. MOST OF THE CUSTOMERS COME BY CAR. 


place where shopping should be Fun. They have 
tried, successfully, to get a little humor into modern 
interior design. 

Bathing suits hang in what looks like a brown and 
beige striped tent, reminiscent of a country fair. The 
rocks for little girls’ dresses are framed with deep 
picture moulding, supported by huge taffeta ribbons. 
Summer hats are hung on the drones of a genuine 
Scottish bagpipe, and the chairs at which ladies may 
select brassieres and other unmentionables are marked 
Waltz, Mazurka, Polka, etc., for reasons which escape 
this department. The children’s barber shop is com- 
pletely soundproofed, an excellent idea unless Lord 
& Taylor should accidentally hire another Jack the 
Ripper, and the linoleum floor of the beauty parlor 
is inlaid with impertinent comments on the female sex. 


















BEHIND THIS BRICK SHELTER IS THE MAKE-UP SHOP, WHERE MANHASSET’S FAIREST FACES MAY BE RESURFACED IN PRIVACY.- 
THE MURALS WITH THE EYE IN THE EASEL, HEAD ON A COLUMN, AND GAS FILLED BALLOON, ARE ALL BY RAYMOND LOEWY. 


SHOPPING MADE FUN 


THESE SGRAFFITTI, OR WALL INSCRIPTIONS, ON THE MANICURE PARLOR ARE MORE DECORATIVE IF LESS PUNGENT THAN THOSE 
COMMONLY CHALKED BY THE YOUNG, AND WERE CONTRIBUTED BY WELL KNOWN MANHATTAN BOULEVARDIERS. 





a 


THE SHOE SHOP, THE PATTERN OF THE BRIGHT RED AND SPINACH GREEN WALLPAPER IS REPEATED ON THE SIDES OF THE 
LEATHER TOPPED FOOTSTOOLS. DISPLAY BOXES ALONG THE WALL ARE MIRROR FRAMED. THE NEO-FRENCH FURNITURE IS GRAY-GREEN. 


COAT AND SUIT DEPARTMENT, ON THE MAIN FLOOR. NOTE THE COMFORTABLY UPHOLSTERED PARK BENCHES, THE IONIC COL- 
UMNAR SMOKING STANDS, THE WHEEL BACK CHAIRS, AND THE PLASTER BULL TERRIER, WITH A GARLAND ROUND HIS NECK. 
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AGAIN—A YANKEE 
INVADES THE SOUTH 


One of the best known, and one of the most successful 
decorators in the New York market is the Missouri 
born Mrs. Eleanor Stockstrom McMillen Brown, Presi- 
dent of McMillen Inc., and a figure of considerable 
prominence along the social reaches of Park Avenue 
and Southampton. Her talents as a designer are 
doubly buttressed. She has not only been a decorator 
for many years, but as the wife of Architect Archibald 
M. Brown she knows much about the construction as 
well as the ornamentation of lush homes for the well 
to do. 

The clients of Mrs. Brown do not all come from the 
East. A large and increasing number of them are 
from the deep South. So, about a year ago she 
decided to open a southern office, closer to the cus- 
tomers. 

She chose Houston, Texas, which is just about as far 
south as you can get and still stay in the United States. 
Houston, the first capital of the Texas Republic, was 
named for that doughty old warrior Sam Houston, 
who never knew a bergere from a lambrequin, spent 
most of his life fighting Indians and Mexicans, and 
was kicked out of the governorship when he refused 
to join the Confederacy and fight the United States. 
This romantic past was possibly of less interest to 
Mrs. Brown than the fact that Houston has doubled its 
population twice in the past 20 years, a feat matched 
by no other major city but Los Angeles; that it is a 
great seaport, the center of a vast cotton and oil 
industry, reeking with natural gas, and the terminal 
of 35,000 miles of pipe lines. All this makes rich 
fertilizer to grow the kind of clients McMillen Inc. needs. 
At 2503 Westheimer Road, shrewdly located in the 
heart of Houston's most fashionable suburban district, 
she leased a capacious one story building, and brought 
down carloads of the expensive, graceful 18th Century 
furniture for which her firm has become famous. She 
also borrowed from the art dealers of West 57th St. 
five or six really important 19th Century French paint- 
ings to dress it all up. Houston's Better People came, 
admired, and bought. It has been a howling success. 








HOUSTON-MCMILLEN’S ENTRY. AGAINST DOVE GRAY WALLS THE PORTRAIT 
OF A SELF SATISFIED BRITISH SUBALTERN. BELOW, A GOLD & GREEN EMPIRE 
JARDINIERE ON A RED PORPHYRY BASE FLANKED BY RED AND GOLD CHAIRS. 


THE MAIN ROOM. THE GOLD ON GRAY EMPIRE DOORS AND MIRROR OVER- 
MANTEL ARE ANTIQUE, AND HAVE SINCE BEEN SOLD. THE MANTEL IS GRAY 
MARBLE. THE LOUIS XVI ARMCHAIRS HAVE EMPIRE NEEDLEPOINT SEATS. 
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OPPOSITE END OF THE MAIN EXHIBITION ROOM. THE MODERN SOFA IS COVERED WITH IMPORTED BLACK AND WHITE 
“PERUGIA” COTTON. THE 18TH CENTURY FRENCH MIRROR IS BLUE AND WHITE. THE TWO RENOIR LANDSCAPES ARE 
OF HIS LATER, PAIN RIDDEN PERIOD AND THE FIGURED RUG COMES FROM BLOOD SPATTERED RUSSIAN BESSARABIA. 


OPPOSITE END OF THE SAME ROOM. CURTAINS HERE ARE OF YELLOW TAFFETA. YELLOW AND BLUE STRIPED 
SATIN COVERS THE LOUIS XVI SOFA. IN THIS INSTANCE THE FIGURED RUG IS MODERN. ABOVE THE SHADED LAMP 
HANGS A DEGAS OF A GIRL HAVING HER HAIR COMBED, LEANING AGAINST THE WALL IS AN IMPORTANT RENOIR. 
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ACCESSORIES GATHERED FROM THE J Fol 


“THE VASE OF A THOUSAND EYES” DESIGNED BY GORAN ONE OF A PAIR OF BRASS TRIMMED PEWTER TEMPLE TABLE OF LUCITE MADE BY THE NEW-PLASTIC Corp, 
HONGELL IN KARHULA CRYSTAL, 9” HIGH, $25. JARS, 13/2” HIGH, IMPORTED BY THE FAN OF HOLLYWOOD, DISTRIBUTED BY TNT CO., OF 
IMPORTED BY FINLAND CERAMICS & GLASS CORP. COMPANY FROM CHINA—$30. A PAIR. NEW YORK; 16!” HIGH, GLASS TOP, $111. 


4htn é 


WW 





ONE OF A PAIR OF ROCK CRYSTAL CANDLESTICKS, THIS GRACEFUL MIRROR IN GOLD LEAF IS ONE OF THE CIGARETTE CASE FROM A GROUP OF LIBRARY, 
14” HIGH, WHICH MAY BE USED AS LAMPS APPROVED WILLIAMSBURG REPRODUCTIONS FROM LIVING ROOM AND OFFICE ACCESSORIES IN 
ALSO—$685. PAIR. EDW. F. CALDWELL & CO. FRIEDMAN BROS. DECORATIVE ARTS—49” OVERALL. CRYSTALITE FROM BAYER, PRETZFELDER & MILLS, $15 Ol 
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FOUR CORNERS 


CORP : ANTIQUE FRENCH URNS (CIRCA 1800) FROM 
LYMAN HUSZAGH. FLOWERS ARE IN FULL COLOR, 
GROUND IVORY, GOLD TRIM, PAIR, $525. 


AN INDIRECT LIGHTING BRACKET OR PLANT 
CONTAINER IN WHITE PLASTER FROM THE STUDIO 
OF EDWARD KRUMPE—16” HIGH, $15. 


$15 
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ONE OF A SERIES OF PLAQUES CREATED 
FOR A SHIP’S DINING ROOM IN SAND 
BLASTED AND ACID ETCHED GLASS, 3’ IN 
DIAMETER, $125., HARRINTON CARVED GLASS. 


NOT ALL JENSEN SILVER IS OF DANISH DESIGN. 
AN AMERICAN BOY SUGGESTED THE MOTIF FOR 
THIS BOWL—$575., AT GEORG JENSEN INC. 


FIVE AND SEVEN BRANCH CANDELABRA WITH A COMPACT UNIT FOR A DRESSING TABLE 
MATCHING ANDIRONS IN GILDED WROUGHT IRON, FROM IN WHITE PLASTER, DESIGNED BY DECORATORS 
JOHN GUIDOTTI. CENTER PAIR, 33” HIGH, $69. PLASTER STUDIO, 23” HIGH, $32.50. 
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The nineteenth semi-annual New York Lamp Show 

is going to answer a great many of those lamp and 
lighting problems with which interior designers 

are inevitably faced with every new decorative 
scheme they create—A new feature of the show will 
be a display of certified lighting fixtures by the Amer- 
ican Lighting Equipment Association. These fixtures 
have undergone rigid tests to assure their lighting 
efficiency and mechanical perfection. A new tendency 
is to light-condition a room with the fixtures and port- 
able lamps supplementing one another—improved 
styling in the medium priced lines to be exhibited 
at the show will be of particular interest to decora- 
tors who are working on limited budgets. .... 


Glamour for the boudoir was recommended to decora- 
tors by the Consolidated Trimming Corp., of New 
York, in their exhibit at the Curtain and Drapery 
Show—A vanity table was covered in this firm’s new 
length fringe, specially made for the purpose, which 
attached to the edge of a dressing table falls in a 
graceful sweep to the floor—Available in various 
types and weights of fringe, this makes refurbishing 
milady’s vanity no trick at all—Decoratively speaking, 
things were made even simpler by E. L. Mansure, the 
Chicago manufacturer of drapery trimmings, with 
their introduction of an adaptable valance which can 
be bought right off the bolt and which can be made 

to fit any size or style of window—This fringed valance 
in design is very similar to old fashioned beading— 
the back is composed of a series of open-work spaces 
which slip over any size or shape of rod, and the 
heavy fringe valance automatically shapes itself to 

a curved or straight surface ..... 


The huge moulded glass panels used in Rockefeller 
Center over the doorways were the inspiration for 





an experiment carried out by Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
over a period of two years—Now they have suc- 
cessfully produced single pieces of such glass large 
enough for use as mirror frames and for coffee table 
tops—The top of the coffee table we illustrate is one 
solid piece of moulded glass with an indented edge 
of about 342”, which accommodates a piece of . 
“Carrara” plate glass—the center of the coffee table 
may be of jade, black or ivory plate glass—to fit 

the individual decorative scheme—The design of 
the frame has been so created that it blends with 
either traditional or modern settings—Coffee table 
is $125., the mirror frame $55,.... 


A collection of rare antiques just received from Lon- 





don, has been presented in an exhibit by W. & J. 
Sloane—It comprises heirlooms from famous English 
castles and from historically celebrated English 
homes—Ten per cent of the gross sales from this 
collection will be divided between Bundles for Britain, 
The R.A.F, Fund, British War Relief and the English 
Speaking Union—We show a fine Chippendale 
reading stand (Circa 1750)—When the top is raised 
the lower portion forms an additional shelf, $250.— 
This is only one of the hundreds of outstanding pieces 
now being exhibited at Sloane’s..... 
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ARE YOU KEEPING UP WITH THE WHIRL ? 


= SS_ SS 





, swift pace of world events is a direct challenge to the 
ingenuity of every businessman and woman. 








Intelligent buyers recognize the fact that unusual times de- 
mand unusual measures! More than ever before—they appre- 
ciate the value of a visit to one of these great market events. 
These shows enable buyers to keep abreast of changing condi- 
tions . . . to replace discontinued lines . . . to take advantage of 
the latest innovations . . . to maintain volume and profits in 


the face of rising costs. 
You can benefit tremendously by placing one or more of these 


NEW YORK shows on your summer program of activities. 
LAMP SHOW Directed by GEORGE F. LITTLE MANAGEMENT, Inc., 220 5th Ave., N.Y. 


oy oe 


CHICAGO NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA | 


GIFT SHOW. ——sdOGSIFT SHOW _— Girt sHow _ GIFT SHOW 
August 4-15 August 25-29 Sept. 8-12 Sept. 22-26 


HOTEL HOTEL 
PALMER HOUSE = PENNSYLVANIA «—>«“MOTEL STATLER bei cinin Franklin 
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BROTHERS + DECORATIVE ARTS, INC. 





% SS The largest selection in the United 
States of fine decorative Mirrors, Mantels, 
Cornices, Consoles, Paintings, Wall Brackets 


and Decorative Accessories. *% & 


(friedman 
BROTHERS +« DECORATIVE ARTS, INC. 
MANUFACTURERS TO THE .TRADE FOR 38 YEARS 
305 EAST 47th STREET, NEW YORE 


In BOSTON: Devon Service, 420 Boylston Street 
In LOS ANGELES: James Giruies, 1008 No. Croft Ave. 
In PHILADELPHIA: Harotp A. Bittine, 33 East Walnut Lane 

















DONALD R. DOHNER, WHOSE ARTICLE “WHAT IS AN INDUSTRIAL DESIGN- 
ER?” APPEARS ON PAGE 6, HAS JOINED THE STAFF OF INTERIORS AS 
EDITOR OF INDUSTRIAL DESIGN. HIS FIRST ARTICLE APPEARS IN AUGUST. 


NEWSREEL 
(Continued from page 38) 


Reports from the American Furniture Mart on the July market 
indicate that the furniture picture has taken a practical turn, 
with emphasis on fewer, simpler numbers, centered around the 
American theme and American living—emphasis is on sectional 
pieces of every description, designed to be used in various 
combinations, a common design motif uniting an entire group 
—An increased use of oak in new light finishes and an in- 
creased use of birch and maple in modern groupings—small 
scaled furniture, both in period and modern design—tradi- 
tional furniture, functional enough in design to be almost 
modern in interpretation, except for period influence—in- 
creased showing of Early American, with light-scaled pieces 
replacing the cruder, more rugged types of designs—lacquered 
pieces appearing in greater number, both in modern and early 
American lines—increased showing of simplified French 
pieces, combining American walnut and lacquer—Wood and 
plastic pulls, both of the opaque and transparent variety have 
been substituted for metal pulls both on modern and tradi- 
tional types . 

New presentations at the. July furniture market in Grand 
Rapids, do not reflect the reported shortages of fine mahogany 
and walnut veneers. Most of the high style lines and many 


of the medium priced lines were offered in these woods as 








WILSEY - HEMSTREET 











DISTINCTIVE WALLPAPERS 








Charming effects are achieved by the use of dis- 
tinctive wall papers. In our 
* wide selection there are unusual 
515 MADISON AVE. designs for every period home 
NEW YORK CITY including modern . . .. hand- 
made wall papers . . . Chinese 
& hand-painted scenics . . . bor- 

ders and screen panels. 
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AN EXHIBIT AT THE NEW YORK SHOWROOM OF GOODALL DECORATIVE 
FABRICS OF AMERICAN REGIONAL DESIGNS BY MARGUERITA MERGEN- 
TIME. BED IS DRAPED IN “HEARTS AND BIRDS WITH FLOWERS.” 


usual. There were, however, an increase in the use of native 
cabinet woods, many of which have been out of general use 
for some time—plastics played an important role in many 
of the modern lines and on some of the traditional furniture, 
both as hardware and veneers, and in some instances for use 
as structural parts.—Most of the exhibitors introduced new pat- 
terns, although it was conceded that the quantity of completely 
new merchandise was somewhat less than usual, particularly 
in low priced promotion lines—Many new developments were 
noted in higher priced lines, however, with an increase of 
decorated furniture and a definite trend towards baroque 
ee 

Carpet and rug manufacturers in presenting their new lines 
at the July market continue to highlight the originality and 
versatility of our own American textile designers and stylists— 
The keynote of Cochrane’s fall style theme is new interpreta- 
tions of old-fashioned florals—florals, florals and yet more 
florals—keyed to decorator preferences, in designs that har- 
monize with traditional 18th Century English and American 
furniture—Cochrane offers two new Axminster qualities, in 
nine and twelve foot widths—Six of their Bluefield patterns 
have been translated into wide goods—new also is the Stan- 
field group of designs woven in both nine and _ twelve-foot 
widths, which includes “Rambling Roses,” a quaint floral and a 


scroll and flower pattern with rich (Continued on page 46) 
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cancers 
-—? This fine old 
Sout Georgian mantel 
is of creamy white 
marble with dis- 
704 tinctive carved 


mouldings. Mod- 
erate size and 
of stately sim- 


plicity, it is 
scaled for mod- 
a2 em day settings. 
y Mantel illustrated, 
$300 list, other 


period mantels at 
© attractive prices. 
251 E. 33 SV. 
NEW YORK 
@2 Established 1879 
J. W. JOHNSON 
Proprietor | 
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TRADITION SERVES 


It should not be necessary ever 
to be proved, but when trial 
comes it is good to know that 
strength and honor and endur- 
ing friendships have their high 
place in the scheme of things— 
and that they can be depended 
on. That is tradition. And be- 
cause of it “Britain delivers.” 
Because of it too our patrons 
have been proud with us that we 
have been able so well to meet 
the requirements of the trade 
without compromise, without 


lessening of our standards. 


Your loyalty, your patronage 
that too is high tradition which 
we deeply appreciate. “‘Tradi- 


tion serves.” 


ARTHUR:H-LEE&SONS *s 


Makers of Fine Period Fabrics 
383 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK 


Boston + Philadelphia * Chicago * Los Angeles 
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ALL YEAR ‘ROUND 


Flowers will always bloom, especially in the summer. 
And as long as they bloom, containers are a vital need. 
We have every type of flower holder, from a tiny bud 
vase up to great big fellows that will gracefully hold 
large blossoms. Those illustrated are but part of a 
complete range of hand blown full lead crystal vases 
imported from England, which also sends us vases in 
color. Several domestic collections make our selection 
extremely large. 


S. 2. Skinner Co., Ine. 


Successors to Skinner-Hill Co. 


225 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Chicago Showroom 
1219A Merchandise Mart 


San Francisco Showroom 





535 Western Furn. Exchange 














NEVA-RUST™ 
WROUGHT ARON 
FURNITURE AND ACCESSORIES 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


JOHN-B-SALTERINI CO. 
322 EAST 44TH STREET, NEW YORK 














For August—a new INTERIORS’ Portfolio 


America’s leading interior designers have contributed 
twenty-four pages of their latest and best work for 
our next issue, to make a special portfolio of which 
this magazine is frankly proud. It will include 
homes, apartments, factories, restaurants, shops, 
theatres, and dozens of other types of work, and 
should be valued by everyone interested in the field 
of interior decoration. 








THE ISOLATIONIST. THIS HANDSOME SHRINE FOR SOLITARY 
DRINKERS WAS DESIGNED BY THE OFFICE OF RAYMOND LOEWY 
FOR THE SHOWROOMS OF THE PLYWOOD PRODUCTS CORPORATION. 


DESIGNING TODAY’S FURNITURE 


(Continued from page 18) 


‘cubist’ furniture in any way represents what might be called 
the ‘spirit of *41.. I do think that our modern style should 
more nearly reflect our mode of easy living than such ‘boxey’ 


effects as are handed to us by our self-styled modernists. 


“I do think that ou style will have to have more interest and 
refinement of ornament and detail than is usually associated 
with modern. We have skilled craftsmen, hand carvers, dee- 
orators and cabinet makers, and I think that instead of seeing 
how we can destroy these craftsmen, by making everything by 
machinery, we should encourage the development of our crafts 
and in that way build up our new style on a solid basis of 
sound workmanship.” 


To introduce INTERIORS’ series on the work and opinions of 
America’s best furniture designers, we presented in our June 
issue: Tommi Parzinger, Edward J. Wormley, Alvar Aalto, 
Henry P. Glass, Gilbert Rohde, and David L. Evans. Robert 
Dorr Jr. is our next debutant.—Editor’s Note. 


WHAT IS AN INDUSTRIAL DESIGNER? 
(Continued from page 6) 

reached by the early pioneers of industridlism. For there is 
a limit to mechanical efficiency. What one manufacturer can 
do, his competitor can duplicate. A highly standardized prod- 
uct is finally developed and the manufacturer must look for 
other qualities to exploit. Here appeal may assume tremen- 
dous importance; here the intangible factors may loom larger 
than the tangible; here in a word, art enters industry, and 
here there is no limit. 


With the first realization of the appalling lack of fine appear- 
ance in its products, there came an attempt to alleviate this 
ugliness by the addition of applied decoration borrowed from 
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CHENEY BROTHERS 


5099 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 


5 ANNOUNCE THE OPENING OF THEIR NEW LINES OF 
UPHOLSTERY and DECORATIVE FABRICS 


FOR FALL AND WINTER 1941-42 


CHENEY BROTHERS 


NEW YORK 


CHICAGO LOS ANGELES 
Merchandise Mart 812 West 8th Street 


BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 
420 Boylston Street 1717 Sansom Street 



































THIS CHAIR 


was chosen by the 
Jury of the 
SOCIETY 
of 
DESIGNER-CRAFTSMEN 
for its 
SUMMER EXHIBITION 


at the 


ARTIST-CRAFTSMAN 
GALLERY 


Designed by 


Edith 
Chatterton 
Thomas 


for : designers and manufacturers 
MA SON AR / of upholstered furniture 
45-51 West 2ist St., New York, N. Y. 
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“The 
Love Letter” 


@ This is a fine ex- 
ample of the work of 
Louis Boilly (1761-1845) 
which was painted 
about 1815. It is on 
panel size, 1842” x 23”, 
in a carved wood 
frame. 


18th Century 
Craftsmanship 


@ One of a pair of 
18th Century Hepple- 
white mahogany Con- 
sole Tables. Length 47”: 


Depth, 20”; Height, 30”, § 











@ A cordial welcome awaits you at all times 
in our extensive East 57th Street Showrooms. 


Needham’s Antiques, Fue. 


J. 


E, TRELEAVEN 
IMPORTERS OF 


ENGLISH ANTIQUE FURNITURE 
PAINTINGS AND WORKS OF ART 


ELdorado 5-7493 


143 EAST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 





furniture by AALTO 


Child's Table 


Child's Chair 





$27.00 retail 


$8.60 retail 


ARTEK-PASCOE INC. 


640 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y 





another age and an alien tradition. Such dishonest art, how- 
ever, soon created a certain uneasiness in public opinion, and 
it was the advertising profession, ever on the alert for incipient 
trends, which first became conscious that the time was ripe for 
a change. With better merchandising and advertising methods 
it became evident that art was worth money in trade. Young 
artists were drafted into the advertising field, and there fol- 
lowed a tremendous development and exploitation of adver- 


tising design. 


Finally, by traveling in reverse, the point was reached which 
should have been the starting point—namely, the product itself. 
It became apparent that a great deal of time, money, and talent 
was being spent on visual presentation of many advertised 
products, of which the picture or rendering was stronger in 
appeal than the product itself. Finally it occurred to some- 
one that a little of this talent put to work on the product might 
not only greatly improve it, but (which was of far more im- 
portance to this particular group) would facilitate its advertise- 
ment and sale. This was done, and thus was opened a new 
field, gigantic in scope, ranging from toothbrushes and tiny 
The 


motorcar manufacturers were perhaps the first to use the artist 


clocks to huge generators and transportation equipment. 


in the design development of their products, an innovation 
which demanded a certain courage, for while the artist has 
always been considered indispensable in the so-called art in- 
dustries (such as furniture, jewelry, textiles, pottery, ceramics, 
and glassware), few executives in the general manufacturing 
There 
has never been a great deal of sympathy between the artist and 
the manufacturer, nor is this difficult to understand, for neither 
has had any but a narrow conception of the whole nature of 
art and design. 


field had, up to this time, given him any consideration. 


But now the industrial executive has learned that art qualities 
of attributes are not to be found within picture frames only, 
but may be present in all products made by man. He has also 
learned that these attributes are universal and have universal 
appeal. Nor are they inconsistent with mechanical consider- 
ations; fine appearance and mechanical efficiency go hand in 
hand, each calling for closer coordination and relationship of 


The differ- 


ence between distinctive and fine-appearing products, with a 


parts, resulting in simplicity and greater economy. 


universal appeal, and those of mediocrity does not lie in the 
degree to which they are’ useful, nor yet, in most instances, in 
Rather it 
is found in the measure of the artistic concept which created 
them and guided their production. 


the quality of materials from which they are made. 


The opportunities opened up by the tremendous capacity of the 
machine with its parallel necessity of distribution, caused the 
intelligent creative artist to consider and study the whole 
nature of design. He discovered that all products made by 
mechanical methods and means were not necessarily unattrac- 
tive for here was beauty in abstract forms, beauty in sheer sur- 
faces, beauty in precision and in the logic of good engineering. 
These forms with their hardness and austerity were not ugly— 
they were different, and grew out of their own era as logically 
as other forms have represented theirs. 


He found that the modern engineer, like his Roman predeces- 
sor, often produces beauty when he does things with no other 
thought than function—carrying out his ideas directly, and 
with understanding and appreciation of materials and _ tech- 
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“THE COAST OF VILLEFRANCHE , A ZUBER DESIGNED FOR A LOW CEILINGED ROOM 





“Champague Brie v0R NEW BACKGROUND COLOR 


This French scenic wall paper, after a charming old drawing, is for rooms with low ceilings 
or over high wainscotings, the greatest height of the pattern being 36 inches. It is available 


in lovely grey on grey with color; and in champagne rose with color. 14 breadths, 18 
inches wide. Retail $225 per set. 


C ) DY, - i GE 34 E. 53rd ST.. NEW YORK @ STRAFFORD, PA. 
) VU ECF00 z Oh, 1515 WALNUT STREET @ PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Established 1885 





HAND BLOCK MACHINE AND SCENIC WALLPAPERS®*MAKERS OF DISTINCTIVE FURNITURE 
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Interior . by: THE H. CHAMBERS COMPANY, 
GENUINE TUPRAW 1026 N. Charles Street, Baltimore, Maryland. 


BEAUTY vs UTILITY 


GUTMANN FOR ANY INTERIOR 


A luxury note is added to interiors when mountings. Notice, at the left, how it 
Tufraw Genuine Rawhide is employed in the 







sparkles up the entire game room . . . com- 
decorative theme. This has been achieved pliments the furnishings. Tufraw Rawhide is 
with dramatic effect in the Rawhide covered easy to keep clean and is strikingly effective. 
bar illustrated above. The face of the bar Plan to use it in your next interior. Free 
is fashioned in the natural Tufraw Rawhide sample swatches of Tufraw Rawhide in natural 
with square effect panels divided by flat brass and colors sent on request. 


GUTMANN AND COMPANY, Inc. 


Makers of Quality Leathers for Over Half a Century 


View of the Game Room with Bar Dept. 1-7 1511 Webster Avenue Chicago, Illinois 
fashioned in Tufraw Rawhide at the end. 
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CAVENDISH SP. 


SPACE 1789 


MERCHANDISE MART 
CHICAGO - ILL. 


x MEYER: 
*GUNTHER: aris zzresr 


AMABTINI Linc, sxcow «(333 





FEATURING ARE A pee, 
CASEMENT r € 
FABRICS fa _b 
WITH 


COTTON, SPUN RAYON and BEMBERG 
DAMASKS 


SHOWA PRUOFLO 
SPOT &ND STAIN RESISTANT 


WER SE 
AS ry Alép CAPRI VOILES 


y (40- and 50-inch) 
SILK GAUZE—Plain, Strie and Antique 
SATINS—Plain and Antique 
SILK TAFFETA—Plain, Plisse and Crinkled 
PEMBROOKE REPP @ MOIRE 
VELTONE CASEMENT 
—all in 50-inch width— 


Distributed by leading jobbers 


50-inch figured, striped and plain 


liprednole 
LABORATORY TESTED 





kent-straus company 


79 madison avenue ¢ new york city 














To The Wallpaper Trade 


As manufacturers and designers of quality handmade wall- 
papers Spiegel-Framson offers to the trade an unusual oppor- 
tunity to have papers made to their exact specifications. We 


specialize in difficult wallpapers and borders. 


Over 30 Years Experience 
Dependable — Reliable 


SPIEGEL - FRAMSON 


690 Broadway New York 








niques. Furthermore, the artist came to realize that he, himself, 
is not so far removed from the engineer. For the engineer 
brings to his problem a sense of fitness, directness, simplicity 
and economy—all factors with which the creative artist has 
always been more or less concerned. It is the artist’s special 
province to bring, in addition, keen yet delicate perceptions, a 
fine sense of subtle relationships of form and color, balance, and 
unity. Finally he came to understand, as all creative artists in 
the past have understood, that although the principles and 
attributes controlling fine appearance are universal and un- 
changing, this factor can only be studied and solved in relation 
to the other conditioning factors, for all are interwoven and 


interactive. 


And all of them must always be carried along together, never 
allowing any one or more to get out of control at the expense 
of another. A delicate balance must be maintained at all times. 
Only the competent artist-designer working in close coopera- 
tion with his technical and commercial associates can accom- 
plish this end. 


FLOWER MARKET 


(Continued from page 27) 


the sales space in which potted plants or cut flowers in con- 
tainers may be buried. Each flower basket is kept solemnly 
revolving by a concealed motor. Everything in the shop is 
visible from the street, and almost everything except the four 
walls and the roof is for sale. 

To build this shop in the New York area would cost ap- 
proximately $20,000. This is not hay, even for a successful 
florist, but it includes all the elaborate lighting, air condi- 
tioning and mechanical equipment. 


NEWSREEL 
(Continued from page 41) 


texture effect, presented in such colors as rose, acqua, powder 
blue and beige... . 

A group of new patterns have been announced by Alexander 
Smith & Sons Carpet Co., designed to keep pace with the 


- growing decorative trend towards more traditional ornaments— 


according to chief stylist William Brown, the feature for present 
day designing is very much dominated by the popularity of 
period furnishings, such as French, Flemish and English 18th 
and 19th Century types—the new patterns are influenced by 
Sheraton and Hepplewhite, Adams and other English and 
Colonial types 





they include floral group patterns, tinted 
florals, Damasks and ornamental seroll patterns—colors are 
generally lighter with increased emphasis on blues, ivory, 
tans, beige and soft rose colors . . 

“Carveltone” is a new carved Wilton carpeting introduced at 
the July opening by the Masland Wilton Mills—-This quality 
is aveilable in Olympic blue, Ascot green, Palamino beige, Shell 
rose, Winetone and Spicetone—Featured in the Super Amber 
rug and carpet line of C. H. Masland & Son, for the first time 
will be 9 foot rugs and 12/4 carpet—In Argonne an 18th Centu- 
ry floral design in four ground colors, and a new Damask— 
For fall this mill has presented an English Floral Royal Abus- 
tan design in three colorings and a new Kirman design in 
three ground colors—blue, soft red and ivory ... . 

A unique industrial design project for the twenty-one Amer- 
ican Republics has resulted in a new group of home furnish- 
ings to be known as Organic Design—Awards in the Design 
Competitions for furniture, fabrics and lighting, sponsored by 
the Museum of Modern Art, New York, were announced. 
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PERIOD, 





No. 1252° H-304 D-24 W-224 No. 


MANUFACTURERS OF CUSTOM 


MODERN AND CONTEMPORARY 


1251 H-304 D-244 W-264 


BUILT UPHOLSTERED 


M. MITTMAN & C0., 


316 EAST 53rd STREET, NEW 


SUPPLIES ARE AGAIN IMPORTANT 


Present conditions have 
made the supply market un- 
certain. It is well for the 
interior designer to remem- 
ber that at Mittman’s the 
finest in design and crafts- 
manship is always matched 
by the quality of the prod- 
ucts which make up our fur- 


niture, 


Visit our showrooms — we 
are continuously adding new 


models to our showroom dis- 


play. 


FURNITURE — BEDDING — STUDIO COUCHES — SINCE 1910 


INC. 


YORK 














* PRESIDENTS’ CHAIRS * 
Reproduction of the 


PRESIDENT 
GEORGE WASHINGTON 
CHAIR 


* 


One of the group of authorized re- 
productions of chairs of the Presi- 
dents of the United States. Made 
exclusively by Beverly Upholstery 
Shops for discriminating decorators 
who demand charm and authen- 
ticity. 


See them all on display in our 
showrooms! 


BEVERLY UPHOLSTERY SHOPS, 
260 FOURTH AVENUE 





Inc. 
NEW YORK 




















FOR YOUR BEST ROOMS! 


LIGHTING EFFECTS 


in the 


EXQUISITE CRYSTAL RE- 
PRODUCTIONS OF CHAN- 
DELIERS, SCONCES, 
LAMPS; ALSO PORCELAIN 
AND CRYSTAL TABLE 
LAMPS, FLOORLAMPS 
AND MODERN CREATIONS. 





Charles J. Winston & Co., Hnc. 


Importers and Makers of Distinctive Lighting Effects 


2 WEST 47th STREET, NEW YORK 








JULY 


1941 





MANTEL 
CHARM 


THIS GRACEFUL ADAM 
MANTEL IS IN THE 
BEST TRADITION OF 
THE FAMOUS ENGLISH 
DESIGNER, ITS SIZE— 
4’ 2” WIDE AND ONLY 
3’ 7/2” HIGH—EASILY 
ALLOWS FOR ITS IN- 
CLUSION IN A MODERN 
SETTING. MANTEL, 
$375. ADAM BOW 
FRONT GRATE, $135. 


Me 9) 7) 
Bine Cll ny lish ‘Lb Durniture 








AND DECORATIVE ACCESSORIES 


LOUIS L. ALLEN 


N C O R P OR A T 


15 EAST FIFTY-SEVENTH ST., 
BETWEEN FIFTH AND MADISON AVES., NEW YORK 


NEW YORK 
TEL. PLAZA 3-2958 
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FIREPLACE EQUIPMENT 

















Victorian Can Be Beautiful 


Interior decorators were the first to realize it. We do our part 
by searching out those few Victorian mantels which excel in line, 
decoration and color. The mantel illustrated is one of a pair, in 
cream white marble; price $150 each. 


MANTELS SCREENS ANDIRONS GRATES 


ie 
NEW YORK 


iy A ee ee eo et 
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INEW YORK, N. Y. 
| 185 Madison Avenue 


No. Sta. Industrial Bidg. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


}12 South {2th Street 


Wachovia Bank Building We = ~ =" = 


LYON 
FURNITURE MERCANTILE AGENCY 


Est. 1876—Publishers of LYON-RED BOOK 


Rerrasnce Booxw 


LYON 
FURNITURE 
MerCan titi AGENCY 


OSTON, MASS. 





I1GH POINT, N. C& 





THE NATIONALLY RECOGNIZED CREDIT AND 
COLLECTION AGENCY OF THE FURNITURE INDUSTRY 


AND TRADES KINDRED—CARPET—UPHOLSTERING—REFRIGERATOR 

—STOVE—INTERIOR DECORATION—LAMP AND SHADE—FRAME AND 
MIRROR—HOUSE FURNISHINGS 

BOOK OF RATINGS—CREDIT REPORTS—COLLECTIONS 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
6 East Fourth Street 


CHICAGO, ILL.| 
221 North LaSalle Street 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH, 
Ass’n of Commerce Bldg. 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
12th Street at Broadway 











BRITAIN DELIVERS THE GOODS 


FOR OVER FIFTY YEARS WE HAVE SERVED THE AMERICAN 
MARKET WITH THE FINEST OF FOREIGN MANUFACTURES. 


FINE NETS — MADRAS — MUSLINS — CASEMENTS 
SHEER VOILES AND GAUZES 


IMPORTED AND DOMESTIC HAND PRINTS 


ALSO A NEW RANGE OF PURE SILK GAUZES, 
CASEMENTS AND NOVELTY WEAVES 


ADEQUATE STOCKS OF ALL IMPORTED FABRICS ON HAND FOR 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


W. B. QUAINTANCE & CO. 


240 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK 











February 1—Winners of the competition in the United States 
received royalty contracts for the manufacture of their de- 
sign. Winners from the other American Republic received a 
round trip ticket to New York and $1,000 for expenses during 
a three or four months’ stay in North America... . 


Now it has been announced that a large exhibition of the prize 
winning designs and the actual pieces produced from them will 
open at the Museum of Modern Art on September 24—Simul- 
taneously the manufactured pieces will be placed on sale in 
the sponsoring stores throughout the country—Full-scale models 
of some of the designs submitted by the Mexican and South 
American winners are also being constructed and will be dis- 
played at the Museum at the same time... . 


GALLERY AND MUSEUM EXHIBITS OF INTEREST 


In celebration of the tenth anniversary year of the National 
Ceramic Exhibition, a special exhibition of Contemporary 
Ceramic Art of the Western Hemisphere, from the United 
States, South America and Canada, will be held at the Syra- 
cuse Museum of Fine Arts, Syracuse, New York, from October 
18 to November 12, 1941. This, the first exhibition of living 
ceramic art of the Western Hemisphere to be assembled, takes 
the place of the international ceramic exhibition that was pend- 
ing before the European war broke out. Through the co- 
operation of Thomas J. Watson, president of the International 
Business Machines Corp., sponsor with the Syracuse Museum 
of this event, South American and Canadian pottery will be 
selected by art authorities in these countries 


To make available for student research the works of early 
French, Italian, Spanish and German masters of decorative 
design, despite Axis control of European museums, the Cooper 
Union Museum for the Arts of Decoration will remain open 


throughout the summer for the second time since its founding. 


FORTY-FIVE DECORATORS COLLABORATE 
ON GROSFELD ROOMS 


The Chicago showrooms of Grosfeld House have just been ex- 
panded to occupy the entire block front at 666 North Wabash 
Avenue, Chicago. Alterations are in progress to accommodate 
fifty decorated rooms. According to an announcement by Gros- 
feld, forty-five Chicago decorators and several from New York 
are collaborating in the creation of these rooms, which are 
being built to their order. 


A large display of carpets distributed exclusively by Grosfeld 
House is also being built. 


‘*C’’ STANDS FOR BEIGE 


Cooperating with approximately fifty manufacturers of drapery 
and upholstery fabrics, wall papers, paints, lamps, ete., Bigelow 
has made available a “Colorated” group of merchandise based 
on seven basic tones. This plan of homefurnishings coordina- 
tion is based entirely on color and is not limited to any par- 
ticular period. 


A series of letters from “A” to “G” have been assigned to the 
seven basic color tones, which are! A—Rose; B—Blue: C— 
Beige; D—Turquoise; E—Peach; F—Green; G—Wine. 


All seven basie colors are represented in Bigelow’s plain and 
hardtwist broadloom lines as well as the Lokweave texture 
fabrics. A special display of items from all of the collaborating 
manufacturers is now on exhibit at the Bigelow showrooms in 
New York, Chicago and San Francisco. 


INTERIORS 














THE UPPER MIDDLE GLASSES 


Working on a budget is certainly no novelty to interior de- 
signers. It is the first consideration on almost every job, and 
decorators are aware that the trend today, more than ever 
before, is for well designed, attractive interiors that do not cost 
too much money. The rooms now on exhibit at the House 
of John Stuart, Rockefeller Home Center, featuring “furniture 
for the upper middle classes” are, therefore, of particular inter- 
est at this time. In order to give the visitor a furniture style 
picture, the house combines a living room in Transitional, a 
dining room in Modern, and a bed room in French Provincial. 
Further to prove that persons in the middle income brackets 
may have homes of true beauty, the color scheme of each 
room is tied to original works of art—etchings, water colors, 
paintings and sculptures—all popularly priced. 


The feature of the living room is the row of Transitional unit 
eases which combine the decorative detail of 18th Century 
English pieces with the functional utility of Modern. These 
pieces are of pine, finished a warm, natural color. An inter- 
esting “conversation corner” of the living room comprises two 
sitting units at right angles between which stands an octagonal 
table. Touching both walls, yet not filling all the space, the 
octagonal table avoids the geometric squareness and stuffiness 
of the usual unit corner table. The basic pieces in this room 
—the pieces the average living room might use—cost at re- 
tail $600. 


The dining room in Modern exemplifies the space-saving ad- 
vantages of functional unit furniture. Two “banks” of three 
cases each take very littke more room than a traditional side- 
board and server yet they have several times their storage 
capacity, These unit cases come in both door and drawer 
units and in six widths from 15 inches to 48 inches wide, per- 
mitting of an infinite number of combinations to fit the wall 


space of any room with blueprint accuracy. 


An interesting window treatment uses two flower boxes, end 
to end, forming an indoor garden, eight feet long. Of particular 
interest is the dining table with a round top. This table can be 
enlarged not in the usual way but by adding segments to the 
perimeter of the table top. Basic pieces for an average dining 


room would cost $400 at retail. 


In the bed room, French Provincial furniture has been reduced 
to its simplest elements. No attempt has been made to drama- 
tize the background, but a harmonious color blending has been 
achieved by the use of wall paper in subdued tones. The win- 
dow treatment, however, is refreshingly different. Here the 
dressing table stands before voluminous white organdie curtains 
framed in a shaped cornice covered with the same floral chintz 
used for the bedspread. Three major pieces retail at about $280. 


SCHUMACHER TO OPEN OFFICE IN CLEVELAND 


On or about October first, F. Schumacher & Co., will open an 
office in Cleveland. This new office will be located in the 
Hanna Building, at Euclid and Prospect Avenues. Joseph 


Powers, formerly with Carrillo Fabrics, will be in charge. 
The Cleveland office will be operated directly as a closed show- 


room, and only those decorators will be admitted who have 
met the requirements by purchasing a complete sample line. 


JULY 1941 
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COMFORT 
MATERIALS _ 


SHOWROOM & FACTORY* 305 EAST.47™ STREET 


NEW YORK, N.Y 


TELEPHONE + PLAZA 3-1190 








aac. & 8 PATER? GrricE 


MERCERIZED COTTON THREAD 


Economical and adaptable sewing thread 
| and s g eal 
for DRAPERIES. Used on Silk. Cotton 
and other Fabrics. 
Complete line of all shades in stock. 
Send for color card and prices. 
HENRY MYER THREAD MFG. CO. 


319 W. Van Buren St. Chicago, Ill. 

















DISTINCTIVE 
GARDEN, 
TERRACE, 
SUN PARLOR 
AND YACHT 
FURNITURE 
a 


Illustrated Catalogue 


(Attractive Rattan Adjustable Settee) Exporting Our Specialty 


GRAND CENTRAL WICKER SHOP, INC. 
217 E. 42nd Street New York 
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The shwroom that is not only re- 
plete with all styles and periods of 
furniture, but where ideas abound 


well. 


BD. Becker & Sons 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


UPHOLSTERED FURNITURE 
1151-1161 N. THIRD ST., PHILA. 


for interior designers as 











MEYER THREADS 


The World’s Best 


For Upholstering 





All sizes 


and Decorating and colors 








Spools Soft and 
Tubes Glace Finish 
Cones Mercerized 


JOHN C. MEYER THREAD Co. 


Lowell, Mass. 
“Samples sent if you wish them.” 














Telephone: Wickersham 2-2300 


K-C 


Founded 1606 


KENT COSTIKYAN 


709 FIFTH AVE.—at 55th ST, NEW YORK 


KENTSHAH HANDWOVEN ORIENTAL RUGS, ANTIQUE 
CARPETS AND MODERN 
SEAMLESS PLAIN CARPETS FINE CHINESE RUGS 
AUBUSSON AND SAVONNERIE RUGS 
NEEDLEPOINTS AND BESSARABIAN 





Our Booklet on ‘Types of Rugs Suitable for Different 
Rooms” sent free to Decorators on Request. 





BOSTON e CHICAGO e LOS ANGELES 











INTERIOR 


ANTIQUES 


BEDDING 


CORNICES & 
DRAPERY 
FIXTURES 


CURTAINS 
AND 
MATERIALS 


DECORATIVE 
ACGESSORIES 


EXHIBITS 


FABRICS 


383 Madison Avenue, New York 
816 So. Figueroa Street, Los Angeles 
Santa Fe Building, Dallas 


NEEDHAM’S ANTIQUES, INC, 
143 East 57th Street, New York 


305 East 47th Street, New York 


FRIEDMAN BROTHERS DECORATIVE ARTS, 
305 East 47th Street, New York 

420 Bolyston Street, Boston 

1008 North Croft Avenue, Los Angeles 

33 East Walnut Lane, Philadelphia 


INC. 40 


eR GUNNRIND 6 cccteciiccaccseccascverveve a0 
79 Madison Avenue, New York 


QUAINTANCE, W. B. & COMPANY 
.40 Madison Avenue, New York 


Gy EY Oi kn ausnneansadabwdebenenawe 47 
15 East Sith Street, New York 


emnemtens Ms E. © COMP ANE cvesccvccscsivcciccsces 45 
34 East 53rd Street, New York 

1515 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 

Strafford, Pa. 


FRIEDMAN BROTHERS DECORATIVE ARTS, 
305 East 47th Street, New York 

420 Boylston Street, Boston 

1008 North Croft Avenue, Los Angeles 

33 East Walnut Lane, Philadelphia 


INC. 40 


te Be De Mn NIMs: Hecdncreccsconcesenccsevers 42 
225 Fifth Avenue, New York 

12194 Merchandise Mart, Chicago 

Market at 10th Street, San Francisco 


LITTLE, GEORGE F., MANAGEMENT 
220 Fifth Avenue, New York 


COAGE., B.C. B Gig THE, ccccccccvesicsnesctccssecess 4 
295 Fifth Avenue, New York 

222 W. North Bank Drive, Chicago 

1320 Statler Bldg., Boston 

3706 W. 4th Avenue, Los Angeles 


CE CD kddebbdccacncecvescveccsecnceyees 43 
509 Madison Avenue, New York 


DEAMENT,. A. L. B COMPANY oc cccccccccvevcccccescce 45 
34 East 53rd Street, New York 

1515 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 

Strafford, Pa. 


KENT-STRAUS COMPANY 2 .ccccccdvcccccccccsccvcccce 16 
79 Madison Avenue, New York 


LEE, ARTHUR H., & SONS, INC. .......csceccccccees 41 
383 Madison Avenue, New York 

Merchandise Mart, Chicago 

1717 Sansom Street, Philadelphia 

420 Boylston Street, Boston 


QUAINTANCE, W. B. & COMPANY 
240 Madison Avenue, New York 


598 Madison Avenue, New York 

620 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
420 Boylston Street, Boston 

95544 N. La Cienega Blud., Los Angeles 


STROHEIM & ROMANN 
35 East 53rd Street, New York 
6148 Merchandise Mart, Chicago 
420 Boylston Street, Boston 

442 Post Street, San Francisco 


INTERIORS 
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FLOOR 
COVERINGS 


FURNITURE 


FURNITURE, 
¥ GARDEN «& 
TERRACE 


JULY 


U RCE S 


JACKSON, EDWIN, INC, ......ccccccccccccccccvcccces 48 
175 East 60th Street, New York 

SHIMNER.. B.. Pi Cc. Tees. ccccecsvccccvcvesccvvcvecese 12 
225 Fifth Avenue, New York 

12194 Merchandise Mart, Chicago 

Market at 10th Street, San Francisco 

VE OLDE MANTEL SHOPPE  ...ccccscvcccvcsccccccoss 11 
251 East 33rd Street, New York 

PAY CARPET GOREN cvcccccscscccccccscscs Back Cover 
515 Madison Avenue, New York 

TE eg TRUE, ivcerndcecssdessssccscsccceae 50 


709 Fifth Avenue, New York 


SMITH, ALEXANDER & SONS CARPET CO. ..Third Cover 
295 Fifth Avenue, New York 

Merchandise Mart, Chicago 

52 Chauncy Street, Boston 

2155 East 7th Street, Los Angeles 


I Se Mas, Cs, he tecdwesascescnncennseneneces 
15 East S7th Street, New York 


ARTEK-PASCOE, INC. 
640 Madison Avenue, New York 


Keeler Building, Grand Rapids 
383 Madison Avenue, New York 
Merchandise Mart, Chicago 

28 West 20th Street, New York 


Se Te eo bniccckrtnscisrsvsscccocevesensere 
1151-1161 N. Third Street, Philadelphia 


BEVERLY UPHOLSTERY SHOPS, INC. .....ccccccess 17 
260 Fourth Avenue, New York 


Ce pianist aie eke enaaaanemaNeee 1 
383 Madison Avenue, New York 

816 So. Figueroa Street, Los Angeles 

Santa Fe Building, Dallas 


a ae) eee 415 
34 East S3rd Street, New York ' 
1515 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 

Strafford, Pa. 


MASON ART FURNITURE COMPANY 
45-51 West 21st Street, New York 


MEYER-GUNTHER-MARTINI, INC. 
511 East 72nd Street, New York 
1789 Merchandise Mart, Chicago 


MITTMAN, M. & COMPANY, 
316 East 53rd Street, New York 


INC, 


poe Be 14 
143 East Sith Street, New York 


32nd Street at 4th Avenue, New York 


GRAND CENTRAL WICKER SHOP 
217 East 42nd Street, New York 


SALTERINI, JOHN B., COMPANY 
322 East 44th Street, New York 


1941 


ADDRESSES 


LAMPS & 
LAMP SHADES 


LEATHER 


LIGHTING 
LIGHTING 
FIXTURES 


& 


MANTELS 


MIRRORS 


PLASTICS 


THREAD 


TRIMMINGS 


WALL 
COVERINGS 


OF CURRENT ADVERTISERS 


HANSON, PAUL CO., INC 7 
15 East 26th Street, New York 
611 Merchandise Mart, Chicago 


SKINNER, S. P., CO., INC. 
225 Fifth Avenue, New York 
12194 Merchandise Mart, Chicago 

Market at 10th Street, San Francisco 


GUTMANN & CO., 
1511 Webster Avenue, Chicago 


WINSTON, CHARLES J. & COMPANY, INC. ......... 
2 West 47th Street, New York 


175 East 60th Street, New York 


FR GE TER BIE 6cvccinecesecvncssccsevecs il 
251 East 33rd Street, New York 


FRIEDMAN BROTHERS DECORATIVE ARTS, INC... 40 
305 East 47th Street, New York 

420 Boylston Street, Boston 

1008 North Croft Avenue, Los Angeles 

33 East Walnut Lane, Philadélphia 


FORMICA INSULATING COMPANY ..............+. 2 
4655 Spring Grove Avenue, Cincinnati 


MEYER, JOHN C. THREAD COMPANY 


riesessesegeee 50 
Lowell, Mass. 
MYER, HENRY, THREAD MANUFACTURING CO. .. 49 
319 West Van Buren Street, Chicago 
SCALAMANDRE SILKS, INC. ................Second Cover 
598 Madison Avenue, New York 
620 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
420 Boylston Street, Boston 
955% N. La Cienga Blvd., Los Angeles 
oo | re eee 9 
740 Rush Street, Chicago 
515 Madison Avenue, New York 
442 Post Street, San Francisco 
812 West Eighth Street, Los Angeles 
2203 Cedar Springs Avenue, Dallas 
a ae ae, roe 45 
34 East 53rd Street, New York 
1515 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 
Strafford, Pa. 
POEM TENE ikdcensecdbdse cdeedecdscwsassiewed 416 
690 Broadway, New York 
We UTE ob dkeed chi beddeadssacasonsans 40 


New York 
2203 Cedar Springs Avenue, Dallas 
3262 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles 


515 Madison Avenue, 
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THE 
BAKER 
TRADE MARK 


{ 


DBRS. 


Lhe Unusual 


Ga is 
Baker Surntture, Sue c.,has vecently 


| 


oe 
SPC 


added a lange number of unigue 
fuieces in Tegency and Fzench 
styles uhich are of particular tn- 
derest to the Interior Designer 
These reproductions offord a wide 
wartelr ‘YY of style and prvice and each 


prvece ts oulslanding tn tls fineness. 
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fer Samituere, She: 
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CABINET MAK JEIRS 


10 se LING Roan. ~ HOLLAND. idauaieies 


Showrooms 


GRAND RAPIDS NEW YORK CHICAGO 
Second Floor A. H. Stiehl Furniture Co. Knapp & Tubbs, Inc. 
Keeler Building 28 West 20th Street Merchandise Mart 


ARBRE XIAP TILER CIPD: 


INTERIORS 





